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‘*Owe no man any thing but to love one another.”’ 


INDNESS should be seasoned 


be tempered with Kindness. In| 
doing right to all men, we wrong 
no man ; for that so-called right, 

si which infringes the sacred priv- 
: _ ilege of another, is no right at 

all, but is a wrong. Universal, 

right is so broad that it recognizes 
and provides for individual right, so that 
no beam from all that make the whole 
frame-work of this perfect sanctuary, 
“will ever cry out fraud or oppression | 
Yagainst the builder. I wrote in my| 
last Discourse, of the manifold blessings 
of the year; now I will write some- 
what of our personal duties under them, 
as relating to the distribution of obli- 
gations, pecuniary and social. When we feel a fit 
come over us, of enlarged benevolence, we send out 
our prayers with a liberal voice, for the ends of the 
earth, and as we stand in this exercise with closed 
eyes and outspread hands, the eye of the mind 
sweeps the world’s horizon, dnd takes in continents 
and seas and islands, as if they were but the next 
pasture fields and stubble grounds of our neighbors ; 
and when we have done this liberal sort of praying, 
we congratulate ourselves upon the munificence of 
our words, at least, however far they fall short of 
making themselves felt outside the walls that echoed 
them back to our pleased ears. - 









It is well, it is noble, to have a large and true cos-| 
mopolitan benevolence ; but the man who levels his 
rifle at the robin on his cherry tree, is likelier to bag 
his game, than if he drew trigger on the man in the 
moon. I am old enough to remember, how, when | 
the Greeks were struggling against the Turks, and 
our American patriotism was enlisted on the side of 
freedom, a benevolent lady, in search of contribu- 
tions, called on that eccentric genius, John Randolph 
of Roanoke, who answered her appeal,— Madam, the 
Greeks are at your door! How true is it, that we 
are prone to make our benevolence of that impracti- 


| 


| tinual round, blessing every one as it goes. 


;mouth of Joseph’s brethren. 
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cable sort, oti: is like a promissory note, made 


| payable to nobody, and at no time; and for such 


glittering generalities, what moral bankruptcy awaits 
the final settlement of our estate, that will not pay 
ten cents on the dollar on our bonds of cosmopolitan 
philanthropy. 

This is the time of year for closing up and bal- 
ancing accounts in trade. With a good many men 
the first of January will be a patch of very bare 
ground to take a loaded sled over, and they are get- 
ting ready to make a desperate rush to clear that 
dead point of draft in the financial year. This is 
right. The interlacings of trade run through all so- 
ciety, and if every man comes up to his duty, social 
obligations will be equalized. When the farmer 
pays his men, they pay their merchant, and he in 
turn pays the farmer, and so the money runs a con- 
This is 
simply an act of right, that has nothing of benevo- 
lence in it, but it is so grateful to the honest man to 
get out of debt, that it has all the savor of benevo- 
lence, especially in a time like this, when suspen- 
sions are the rule and payments the exception. 

The system of credit between man and man, is 
based upon a faith in human integrity, as much as in 
a lien upon the debtor’s property ; and the impairing 
of that faith is more fatal to the well-being of soci- 
ety, than the loss of estates. One of the most beau- 
tiful elements of society is this faith. I would not 
care to live a day in a world where I had not the 
liberty to trust my fellow men. I love to lean on 
their willing shoulders, and to have them lean on me, 
for thus we come to stand the more firmly together, 
like a stack of muskets with their bayonents inter- 
locked and knapsacks hung between. But the days 
of settlement should not be far apart, and this is the 
way to keep faith good, and to fulfilthat other part of 
my text—to love one another. Short settlements 
make long friends, is an old and true proverb. There 
is a mystery in this affectional obligation; if the 


| parties are right at heart, they pay love for love, and 


still owe as much as before; when they cancel the 
debt, it reverts again, like the money in the sack’s 
The money we can 
pay, and as money we have done with it, but the 
debt of love grows on our hands like the widow’s cruse 
of oil and barrel of meal, and will not be wiped out. 
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Practical Horsemanship. 


HENRY WILLIAM 


I now come to a very important part of my 
subject, to one very different from any on which 
I have yet touched, but at the same time one on 
which I hold most definite opinions, and one 
touching which it appears to me that there is vast 
room for improvement, in the United States gen- 
erally; I mean the breaking of horses, and the 
riding of men. 

In the first place, I must say it, whether it give 
pleasure to my readers or the reverse, one rarely 
if ever sees a properly and thoroughly-broke 
horse in America, and still more rarely a thorough 
horseman. 

In the United States, generally, a horse is 
called thoroughly broke when he will allow him- 
self to be mounted and ridden, or put in harness 
and driven, without rearing, plunging, kicking, 
throwing his rider over his head, or smashing the 
vehicle to pieces with his heels—when he will 
neither run away, nor stand still, in spite of his 
owner’s will; when, in a word, he is subdued, 
gentle and free from vice, and when he has ac- 
quired a certain facility of going along, at the reg- 
ular paces of walk, trot, canter or gallop, with 
some indistinct sort of reference to the wishes of 
the person who directs him—but without the 
slightest reference to his mode of carrying him- 
self, whether with his nose in the air, or thrust 
obstinately out before him, in a straight line with 
his body, like a runaway pig; or, naturally and 
gracefully in its place, with the neck curved, the 
line of the face perpendicular to the surface of 
the earth, the chin in toward the chest, the mouth 
playing gently with the bits, and yielding to every 
touch of the bridle—without the slightest refer- 
ence to his mode of going, whether with his fore- 
quarters boring and weighing on the hand, and 
with his hind-quarters lobbing along just as it may 
happen, all abroad, under no control of the rider, 
and in no concert or connection with the action or 
movements of the forehand and fore legs; or with 
his whole frame in perfect equilibrium and con- 
cert, whether going united or disunited, his fore- 
hand all grace, lightness and ease, as if on springs, 
his hind-quarters well under him, and the center 
of the whole animal’s and rider’s gravity exactly 
where it ought to be, in the centre of the horse’s 
body, and under the center of the horseman’s seat 
—which if true and truly kept, in all possible cir- 
cumstances and conditions of position and motion 
on the part of the animal, whether going at a reg- 
ular pace, rearing, plunging, kicking, leaping, or 
even falling, should be such that the man’s trunk 
shall always be perpendicular to the natural or 
true plane of the horizon—without, lastly, the 
slightest reference to the manner of his entering 
upon, changing or regulating his paces, whether 
at his own will or at the pleasure of the rider ; 
whether merely from slower to faster, because 
urged to increased speed, or at a given and re- 
cognized signal, at once from the walk to the trot, 
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and heel; whether stopping at once, and again 
proceeding, at a touch of the bridle, or merely 
hauled down by main force from a gallop toa 
trot, and from a trot to a walk. 

Now, a horse is, in reality, just as far from be- 
ing broke, when he will go along peaceably in his 
own natural way, and at his own natural paces, 
under the guidance of his own untaught will, 
either carrying his head just as his own obstinate 
humor or physical malformation predisposes him 
to do, or having it dragged into its place, and 
kept there, by that disgrace to horsemanship—a 
martingale—as a rider is far from being a horse- 
man, when he can just contrive to stick upon a 
horse, by the aid of hanging on by means of his 
hands and of his bridle by a dead pull on the 
beast’s mouth, which, in order to steady himself 
in his seat, he renders as hard, as insensible, and 
as unyielding to the bit as if it were a piece of 
sole leather or a stone wall. 

A horse may be an admirable match-trotter, or 
a first-rate race horse, and still be utterly unbrok- 
en and subject to every one of the defects I have 
named above—because a match-trotter, or a race- 
horse, is only required to be able to accomplish 
one thing; that is to go the greatest pace and 
win, without any regard to the style, appearance, 
manner or form of doing it; and, in fact, to put 
him into trained paces might probably detract 
from his speed, instead of increasing it—but what 
is the consequence—that, because match-trotters 
and race-horses are allowed to batter away, in any 
awkward, ungainly, pulley-hauley, nose-out, head- 
down, boring way of going, they may naturally 
adopt, they are, ninety-nine times out of a hund- 
red, the most disagreeable, bone-setting, shoulder- 
dislocating, indocile, unmanageable brutes to ride 
that can be imagined. Where one is not so—as 
was the case with the race-mare Fashion, and as 
is always the case with a few thorough-breds, and 
still fewer trotters—it is because the animal is 
naturally perfectly well made, well balanced and 
harmonious in all its parts, and necessarily, as a 
consequence of that physical perfection of form, 
perfect, also, in all its motions. When to this a 
perfect temper is added, you have—if it fall into 
the right hands, of a person who will not by his 
own ignorance, inflexibility of hand, or unsteadi- 
ness of seat, teach it bad habits—one of those 
phenomena, a perfect, natural horse, which re- 
quires no breaking. 

Just in the same way, a man may be an admi- 
rable jockey, and perfection as a match-trotter, 
and yet may be, especially in the case of the lat- 
ter, no horseman in the large sense of the word— 
for, though each can ride one sort of horse to per- 
fection, on any other kind of horse he will be no- 
where ; and, in the case of the match-trotter, the 
very qualities which give him success, to wit, his 
method of keeping a dead pull through the rings 
of a martingale, in one steady direction and at 
nearly one force, upon a mouth which has been 
instructed to require such an unrelaxed pull, to 





or to the canter, as the horseman directs by hand 
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pull against it, and to lean upon it, and his neces- — 
sarily acquired habit of steadying his seat, thrown | 
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far back in his saddle, by the arm’s-length pull at|It either indicates that the horse is not half, or 
the mouth, and by the firm, bearing pressure on |half a quarter broken—or that, in consequence of 
his stirrups, will unfit him for any other seat, or | some radical and incurable fault of conformation 
any other mode of riding. ‘or defect of temper, he is utterly unfit to be either 
Put the best jockey rider, used to make the | ridden or driven at all. 


Of all inventions ever 
best of hard-pulling, boring race-horses, leaning 


made, except for a racer or a match-trotter, or, in 
on the hand and tearing away at the top of their|some extremely exceptional cases, a hunter, for 
speed, on the back of a perfectly-made hunter, | instance, whose other extraordinary qualities may 
with a mouth like velvet, used to moderate and | compensate for and overbalance his want of mouth 
measure his stride by the slightest impression of|and malformation of head and neck—as speed and 
his rider’s hand, used to take off, when leaping, | endurance do, in the racer and trotter—none is so 
at a given place, or at a given signal of bit and heel, | certain as the running martingale to destroy the 
and tell him to ride across a stiff line of country, | mouth of the horse and the hand of the rider, 
with large fences and ugly water ditches, alongside rendering both alike and equally hard, heavy, in- 
of a pack of fox-hounds—and see where he will be. flexible, unyielding, and void of sensation. 

Take Hiram Woodruff, and set him on the No horse, which cannot be ridden or driven with- 
back of such a managed horse as Franconi’s| out the aid ofa running martingale, is fit to be ridden 
“ Bayard,” with no snaffle and martingale, by |or driven at all, as a matter of pleasure or safety. 
which to steady himself in his seat, but a bit and | No man, boy, or woman, who has learned to 
bridoon, the least touch of which will set the horse | ride by aid of a martingale and snaffle, can ever, 
on end, pivoting on his fore or hind feet, and|by any possibility, have either a hand or a seat. 
leaping six feet into the air on all four legs, with He or she will sit and keep their place by the 
diversifications of sobresaults, croupades, balo-|hand and stirrup, instead of by the unassisted 
fades, and caprioles, executed with three or four | forces of the body, and, depending on the hand, 
motions of the hind legs while in the air, and re-|as on a main stay by which to secure the position 
quire of him, in addition, to go through the lance | in the saddle, will lose all use of it in guiding or 
or broad-sword exercise, with his right arm, and | controling the animal. 
see how long it will be before he be himself out} The first thing, therefore, that a rider must 
of his saddle, and, in all likelihood, before he | learn, is to sit a horse perfectly, without the aid 
have the horse on his back at top of him. jof either stirrup or rein; to be able to move 

The breaking of the horse and the riding of| arms, legs, hands, head, trunk and thighs, all sep- 
the man depend each on the other. The thor-|arately, and without moving the other parts, or 
oughly broken horse must have no will, know no | affecting their position. 
pleasure but that of his rider, communicated to| Then, his hand, being utterly unaffected and 
him by hand and heel, by the influence of the bit} undisturbed by any necessary movements or 
on his mouth and the pressure of the limb on his | changes of position of his own limbs or body, or 
flank ; not as compulsory forces, which enforce | by any irregular, violent or awkward perturba- 
obedience by sheer strength, but as intimations of| tions and efforts of the horse, will be perfectly 
a wish which he must obey, for fear of conse-| free to instruct, guide, control, assist, relieve, sup- 
quences, which are found to follow disobedience. |port, and, in case of necessity, compel the animal. 
His mouth must be obedient to every touch, reg-| The great beauty of a hand is perfect lightness 
ulating the position of the head, the flexure of the | of touch, to be constantly feeling and playing with 
neck, the elevation or depression of the forehand,|the sensitive mouth of the animal—which will 
the consecutive movement of the hind-quarters—|soon come to delight in the influence of such a 
directing the choice, the change, and the rate or|hand, and will manifest its pleasure by tossing, 
speed of all his paces, and causing him to ad-/| rolling over and over, and champing the bits—to 
vance, retrograde, move sideways, halt suddenly | be continually guiding and directing every motion, 
or gradually, measure his strides, lengthening or|and regulating every step, by the slightest possi- 
shortening them as required, wheel round, rise at ble exertion of force, which will accomplish its 
his leap, and, above all, carry his nose gracefully | end; to be forever giving and taking; never con- 
and easily, and zet his quarters well under him, |tinuing to use force a moment after resistance has 
according to the impressions conveyed to him by | ceased, or obedience been yielded ; never submit- 
the hands, the limbs, and the will of his rider. ‘ting to be overpowered, for a moment. It is not 

The thoroughly broken horse, if he be also or-| easy for any one, it is not possible for every one, 
dinarily well made, requires only the simplest |to obtain quite a perfect hand—for some men are 
trappings; a plain, well-fitting saddle, with two/|deficient in sensibility of touch, in tact, and in 
girths, neither breast-plate nor crupper, a simple | temper, all of which are needed to produce abso- 
bridle, either a plain bit and bridoon, or a snaffle | lute perfection ; but every one is capable of ob- 
and curb, the latter not severe or cruel in form— | taining a steady seat and a passable hand, suffi- 
or if he be uncommonly light mouthed, a pelham | cient for all ordinary purposes ; though not, per- 
bit, as it is called, consisting of a snaffle-jointed| haps, such as would enable him to go across a 
mouth-piece, without a port, but with branches|country, like Squire Osbaldeston, or to make a 
and a curb-chain—in some cases a simple snaffle.;managed horse dance to music, like Sir Sidney 

In no possible case, for a roadster, hunter, hack-| Meadows or Franconii—From Frank Forester’s 
ney, or driving horse, is a martingale allowable.! Horse and Horsemanship of the United States. 
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Our Annual Agricultural Convention. |side of those experimenters, how much should we 

_— |witness of hope deferred—of wearisome disap- 
pointment—of sore trials of temper and yet sorer 
trials of the purse—ere these splendid results 
were reached? Is it the part of wisdom or of 
folly, to avail ourselves of these ready at hand, 
tested experiments, without going again through 
the preliminary penance of toil and trial and 
thought? While the future is not always to be 
read in the past, it will forever remain true, that 
in agriculture, we must follow on to know! It is 
a beautiful thought, that though “much of the 
accumulated wealth of that science is not now at 
interest, the borrowers may one day come.”— 
Strivings after the better and more perfect, are 
the heritage of humanity; they are the soul’s 


yearnings after what man was when appointed to 
9th of December next. Between now and then |gress and to keep the Garden ‘planted’ by his 


let each member determine what subject he may | (yeator—From Hon. C. T. Hutsurp’s Address 
desire to bring before the Convention. Let him | q¢ §¢, Lawrence Co. (N. Y.) Fair, Sept., 1857. 
go prepared with some definite, distinct proposi- | ae 
tion or propositions carefully matured and re-| For the Ohio Cultivator. 
duced to writing. When under discussion, let | Dressing Furs. 
him be prepared with facts and arguments to sus-| ouine 
tain his views, and to reply to such objections as| Ep. On10 CuLtTIvaTor :—Now is the time in 
may be brought against his propositions. In this|the season for the boys to commence catching and 
way subjects will be presented in a better manner trapping of animals for furs, which to the farmer 
before the Convention. ‘They will be more thor-|is remunerating in two ways. The pelts, when 
oughly understood and more profitably discussed, | well handled or stretched, sell for ready cash, all 
and as a consequence, much valuable information |of which is a clear gain. But the most important 
may be elicited. consideration is to destroy the wolf, fox, mink, ra- 
Will you not join me in urging the members of |coon, and other destroyers of sheep, pigs and all 
the next Annual Convention to make such prepa-|kinds of poultry. But one of the worst enemies 
ration as will enable them to elevate the character |the farmer has to contend against in his drains 
of their proceedings, and make them worthy of |and ditches, is the muskrat, which is easily taken 
not only the attention of those connected with ag-|by either steel or box traps. 
riculture, but of the intelligent public? I trust} It is important, when animals are caught, that 
that you will, and that the proceedings of our next |the furs should be well “handled” or stretched. 
Convention will not be obnoxious to your former | Racoon, wolf, bear and deer, should be stretched 
very just criticism, but that they will be credita-| open, in the proportion of 12 by 16 inches, with 
ble to those who participate in its deliberations. all the meat and fatty matter well cleaned from 


Cor. Harris :—In noticing the proceedings of 
the last annual meeting of the Agricultural Con- 
vention, [ Dee. 15, 1856,] you suggested that the 
results of the meeting had not been as profitable 
as they should have been. I concurred with you 
in that opinion then, and although a member, I 
have seen no occasion since to change my views. 
The question suggests itself, cannot the character 
of our deliberations be changed, and may they 
not only be profitable to the agricultural commu- 
nity, but interesting to the public ? 

I think they can. And for this purpose allow 
me to make the following suggestions to those 
who expect to be members of the next Agricul- 
tural Convention, to be held at Columbus on the 


a 


Maplewood, Nov., 1857. A MEMBER. |the flesh side of the skin, and the bone should be 
nities ‘skinned out of the tail, before stretching on the 
Success of Intelligent Endeavor. | boards or sticks. 


Mink, fox, wild and house cats, oppossum, ot- 
If we turn to the land of our lineage and lan-| ter, fisher, muskrats, and all other small animals 
guage, where the beautiful South Down is folded should be cased or stretched, without ripping. o 
on its native hills—where the kindly Ayrshire, |thin narrow boards or hoops—but boards are the 
the comely Devon, and the noble Durham, range |best—which should be about one-half to one inch 
their pastures in all the pride of birth and place—| less at the lower end than at the top. Before 
where tillage, year after year, brings off from| putting on the boards, the pelts should be well 
long-worn fields crops of grass and grain and | cleansed of all flesh or grease, and the bones 
roots, that seem fabulous to the cultivators of our|taken out of the tails. Furs prepared as above 
virgin soil—does any one for a moment suppose | are called by the Furriers well handled, and sell 
these flocks and these herds and these crops, the |for 10 to 20 per cent. more than when not ro - 
haphazard products of some favored soil, or the | erly taken care of. sis 
concurrence of some fortuitous season or cireum-| ‘The price of furs has, with every thing else 
stance? Rather, who does not know they were |largely declined from last year, but even at the 
the sought and expected results of careful selec-| decline, there can be a great many thousand dol- 
tion—repeated trial— patient observation, until} lars’ worth of furs taken by the farmer boys, and 
the end was attained—the ascertaining and giving | the time not missed, and twice or thrice the value 
to each animal and each plant what was specially | of the furs so taken saved in sheep, pigs, poultry 
needed to ensure, at least cost, the most perfect |and the damage done to the drains and ditches. ; 
and rapid development ? So boys, large and small, pitch into the “pesky 
Could we overleap the past, and stand by the| varmints.” Nimrop Jr. . 
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Steam Power Threshing Machines. 

Co. Harris :—In the Cultivator of 15th Sept. last, appeared a letter written by E. D. Mans- 
field, Esq., in which he details the result of the working of a Steam Threshing Machine which he 
saw near Chillicothe. The result was, that with an Engine costing $930, attached to a Thresher 
costing $300, assisted by 28 men, 8 horses, 2 oxen, 14 cords of wood, and 5 wagons, they could 
thresh 700 bushels of wheat per day. 7 

The Newark Machine Works, at Newark, Ohio, manufacture a Steam Threshing Engine, 
mounted on wheels, as shown in cut at head of this page, for $650, which, attached to one of ‘Ral- 
ston’s Patent Threshers, costing $210, with the assistance of 14 men, 1 horse, and 6 bushels of coal, 
or half a cord of wood, will thresh per day 500 bushels of wheat, taking the wheat in barn or stack, 
and delivering in bags. This makes the total cost of threshing, including cost of men, horses, fuel 
and board of men and horses, less than four cents per bushel. 

It will be noticed that the capital invested is much less than in horse machines, as Engine and 
Thresher costs only $860, while Thresher, Horse Power, 8 horses, harness and one wagon, would, 
cost at least $1,600. 

This Engine weighs only 2400 lIbs., so that 2 horses can draw it over any common road, and 2 
horses and another wagon will draw the Thresher. 

They are perfectly safe from fire, burning either wood or coal, are simple in construction and 





management, and not liable to get out of order. 


One week’s experience will qualify any man of 


ordinary intelligence to use them with ease and safety. 
They can be attached with ease to any Threshing Machine, either by belt or tumbling shaft. 





The Hog Trade. 





The market having assumed a more legitimate 
shape, it may be called fully opened, and a fair 
business has been done, the particulars of which 
we give in another place. Packers are operating 
cautiously, and with reference to the demand for 
the product, and there is on their part no undue 
excitement. 

The proprietors of the slaughtering establish- 
ments went into the market Monday and yester- 
day, and purchased quite extensively in Coving- 
ton at $4.75 to $4.80 per ewt., gross, which is a 
shade above the market, but they look to the offal 
for profit ; the improvement is, however, the con- 
sequence of competition among themselves. — 
$5.50 to $5.60 for ordinary sized hogs, and $5.75 
for extra large, may be considered the market 
rates. 

The receipts are increasing rapidly, and with 
very favorable weather we may look for an active 
market the coming week. 

The hogs coming in are fully fat, and are gen- 
erally large. Our advices from the West report 








Economy. 


generally a backward season, and farmers anxious 
to feed their hogs as long as possible. In Illinois 
and at all points west of that State, money mat- 
ters are interfering very materially with packing 
operations, it being found impossible to negotiate 
drafts made against shipments. 

Hogs are generally reported abundant and fat, 
and the indications are strong in favor of a long 
and late season. Prices at most of the leading 
points were, last week, nominal.—COin. Price 
Current. 





- 


Masvurinec Hay 1n Buitx.—Friend Harris: 
—Will thee give us a rule for estimating the 
quantity of hay in a mow, by measurement? 

Athens, 11th mo., 16th, 1857. *#* 

AnsweR.—If the hay is fine, and well pressed in 
the mow or stack, 8 feet square, and sometimes less, 
will make aton. For coarse hay, like clover, put up 





|dry, it takes 10 feet square, and sometimes more.— 


Ep. 
— ee — 
To ascertain the weight of a horse—put your 
toe under the animal’s foot. 
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Responses from the Rural World. 


Potatoes for Seed. 
| 


Frrenp Harris :—On the 15th of last 5th) 
mo., I selected three potatoes of the same kind 
and size, (nearly the size of a hen’s egg.) One 
I planted whole in a hill by itself; three feet from 
that, I commenced with the second, after cutting 
it in three pieces, placing the pieces two feet 
apart, making three separate hills ; two feet from) 
the second, I commenced with the third, after cut- 
ting it in as many pieces as it contained eyes, 
which were twelve, placing the pieces eighteen 
inches apart, making twelve hills. The place se- 
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plan of planting is, that the potatoes are more 
uniformly large. G. McWILviams. 


Nore.—Give it to them, Gabriel! We hope now 
some other potato raiser will come in and flax you 


/out. A while ago we asked one of our best potato 


raisers on the Big Walnut, how much was a good 
yield per acre. He said 200 bushels was a big yield, 
which surprised us, as we know that when we were 
a farmer boy, we had dug over 400 bushels from an 
acre, and did not think we were doing any such great 
things at that. Double the crop, and halve the acres 
—that is the way to improve our farming.—Eb. 
Still Another from Miami. 





lected for the experiment was an eastern slope, . a 
limestone soil, and its several portions equally _Cot. Harris :—I notice in your paper of the 
fertilizing. They were nurtured equally. On 15th of Nov., that Mr. Green of Logan Co., has 
the 15th of the 10th mo. I dug them. The first | raised a rather extra crop of potatoes, and wishes 
produced 6, the second 174, and the third 383)‘ know if any — else has done so well. TI 
lbs. of nice potatoes. If there was any differ-| planted, on the 26th of April, one acre and six 
ence in size, the third potato produced the | Square rods. ‘The ground was a loamy bottom on 
lersent, a small creek, and had mostly been in pasture for 
From the above and similar experiments, I am| ®bout twenty years, subsoil gravel, soil two feet 
of the opinion that it is a loss to plant two or three | deep. Plowed 8 to 9 inches deep in February, 
whole potatoes in a hill, when seed realizes from | harrowed well before planting, furrowed 34 feet 
$1.50 to $2 per bushel. Thy friend, apart, and planted 8 bushels of very small pota- 
Wituum C. Jonnson. | toes in drills, sets about 15 inches apart. Pota- 

. i toes nearly all planted whole; mostly blue Ne- 
Harrison Co. Ou, 11th mo., 1857. cetumian dana white gan Mme Sy or 
More Potatoes in Richland County. Mercers of the old kind. Soon after planting, 
After having done a hard day’s work, threshing | the heavy rains, with the wash from a hill, sub- 
and digging potatoes, I gathered up the Cultiva-| merged about half the lot, and injured many of 
tor—as I am seldom too tired to read a short les-| the others, so that they never overtook their fel- 
son—there my eye lighted on “Great Crop of| lows. We worked them twice with a three 
Potatoes,” by John Green of Logan Co., where| shovel cultivator, once with a shovel plow, and 
he tells us that from one-eighth of an acre he! once with a bar share, in the order named, and 
raised full fifty bushels; and after telling how he| cleaned the weeds out well at the third working. 
raised them, and how much he raised, adds,—| The tops, by the Ist of September, covered the 
“ Readers of the Ohio Cultivator, if any of you} ground from sight, on most of the patch, as com- 
can beat this, I want you to tell how it was done.” | pletely as a crop of clover, and after falling to- 
Well, I will tell you how I did it. Last spring| gether between the rows, turned up and stood 
we manured and plowed deep (with Gill’s Com-| from two to two and one-half feet high. They 
bination) a patch of ground 20 feet wide by not bse green until hard white frost came. I 
feet long, being—if I figure right—one-sixteenth | gave an Irishman the job of digging and piling 
of an acre, planted with a much smaller variety | them in the patch, for $4 and board. He dug 
than the Long Red; and from this 10 square | just half of the patch square across, being the best 
rods, or one-sixteenth of an acre, I dug over 27 | end, and concluded he was tired digging potatoes. 
bushels of excellent potatoes, this being at the|I paid him $4, and undertook to finish the bal- 
rate of 432 bushels per acre. On the 20 feet in| ance ourselves. We measured from the ground 
width, I made 7 rows nearly 3 feet apart, planted he dug, 202 bushels, then took a plow and went 
in drills one foot apart, one eye in a hill, worked | over the ground he had spaded, and got 9 bushels 
with cultivator and hoe, kept them perfectly|more. We raised the balance with a plow, and 
clean, and left the hill moderately rounded, and | on measuring them, found we had all together 374 
when I pulled the vines, some of them were from | bushels of good sound potatoes fit for cooking, be- 
6 to 7 feet long, (not high,) and thick in propor-| sides some 4 bushels small ones left, and say 8 
tion. Last year, (1856,) dry as it was, on this| bushels used in the six weeks before digging.— 
same plan I raised from one middle sized Long | These potatoes were all measured in a good sized 
John potato, a good half bushel of large potatoes. | bushel basket, (except those left in the patch, or 
I planted the same half bushel this year, from | used in the family,) 55 bushels into my own cel- 
which I have lately dug and put in my cellar 17 | lar, and the balance to different individuals in 
bushels of uncommon large sized potatoes. This | Piqua, who got them heaped up until they were 
potato had 19 eyes, and a large Long Red has, satisfied. And I am very confident that of those 
say 30 to 33 eyes, so that had I had one of the) sold in town, every 100 bushels would have made 
largest sized ones, the result might have showed | 105, fair measure. The Long Reds raised by 
much larger. The advantage mainly from this \friend Green, will yield on the same ground from 
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15 to 25 per cent. more than any variety I have | 
ever seen, but are not valued so much, on account 
of their inferior quality. If, after seeing this, 
friend Green should think himself beat, he will 
know by the same how it was done. 
S. Wipney. | 
And last comes neighbor Innis, who wrote us the | 
good articles last spring, and puts in a word for 
Potatoes in Franklin County. 
Cox. Harris :—Reading an article in your| 
last number, from friend Green of Logan Co.,| 
about a small patch of Long John or Merino po-| 
tatoes, and asking the readers of the Ohio Culti- 
vator, “if you can beat this, I want you to tell 
how it was done,” I have just finished writing the | 
affidavit of my brother, A. R. Innis, in reference 
to a crop of Neshannock potatoes he raised the 
past season, and for which he is competing for a} 
premium. The product was one hundred and 
ninety-six bushels from one-half an acre, of first- 
rate table potatoes, (not Long Johns, fit only for 
stock,) all measured in a sealed half bushel, and 
piled on as long as they would lay, my brother | 
saying that if no more than the ordinary measure 
had been on, there would have been considerable | 
over 200 bushels on his half acre, and that merely 
taken out of one corner of a field from which he 
harvested 1500 bushels. 
“The way it was done” was this: He had a 
piece of low wet land, (such as our friend H. Ri- 
denour said was not fit for potatoes,) [now you | 
owe him one, Henry.—Eb.,] and such as many 
persons consider utterly worthless,—calling them 
frog ponds, wild-cat swamps, etc. Well, first we | 
went at it and cut a thorough drain, 5 or 6 feet) 
wide through the lowest part of it, thus making it 
as dry and nice as any one ought to wish for.— 
This was done during the drouth of last summer, 
(1856.) As soon as the frost was out of the 
ground last spring, he plowed deep and well, and 
then on the Ist day of May planted them in drills 
four feet or more apart, so far indeed that all good 
judges that saw them, said there ought to have. 
been three rows for every two he had. He went 
through them once with the cultivator, and hoed 
them, hilling them well, then afterwards cut the 
weeds out once, and that was all the culture they 
got or needed. | 
Now, Mr. Editor, I think your Logan County 
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feed, and put him on the scales before feeding ; 
his weight was 580 Ibs. I have also some heifer 
calves that I have not weighed yet, but if friend 
Larimore takes on any more airs, I will put them 
on the scales, and send him the figures. 

C. H. DeWirr. 

P.S. We expect to send in quite a list of 
names for the Cultivator by the middle of Decem- 
ber. ; C. H. D. 

That’s right! pile ’em in early.—Eb. 

Foot Rot in Sheep. 

A subscriber in Washington Co., Pa., says the foot 
rot is prevailing to some extent in that region, and 
asks fora remedy. Please turn to Ohio Cultivator 
for Aug. Ist of this year, page 230, where friend 
Garrigues gives the best remedy we know of. Pare 
off the foul part of the foot with a keen knife, then 
apply the “ King of Oil,” and it is a sure cure, if the 
sheep is not too fargone. Keep the sheep from low 
black ground. Here is another recipe said to be 
good : 

Take one-fourth of a pound of alum and two 
ounces of blue vitriol, boil them in one pint of 
water; when quite cold, add three-fourths of a 
pint of aquafortis, and it is ready for use. 


| Cultivating the Affections of the People. 


Friend Harris: —I have been telling my 
neighbors that money paid for the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor is returning some two or three hundred per 
cent., and some five or six have agreed to take it 
the coming year, and some more of them are al- 
most persuaded. I intend to keep advocating the 
claims of the Cultivator, for I do esteem it highly, 
and wife Lizzie is well pleased with the Rural 
Discourses, AuNT Fanny’s and CUuLTIVATOR 
Mary’s letters, also many other matters such as 
recipes, ete. Wife is guessing who Mary is, and 
just to satisfy your lady readers, you had best let 
it out. Son Sam likes the Cultivator very well, 
and the Editor better, for his love of the Horsr, 
and the smaller fry all love the Cultivator for 
something or other, and so you see, retrench 
where I may, I cannot keep house without the 
Cultivator. You may consider me a life subseri- 
ber for your paper. Unc e BILty. 

Brown Co., Nov., 1857. 


Note.—God bless you, Uncte Bitty! and all of 


correspondent will have to try again, or yield the the same sort who cheer my working way with such 
victory to Old Franklin, especially taking into} honest greetings. Here are our hands—mine and 


consideration the quality as well as the quantity Mary’s—for the next year, and the next, and so on 
of the product. Try again, friend Green. F h! which of tl a tile le 
Fraiiia Co, Ne, 17. 6.h.tme, (wee vee oe ee, 


'goup yonder! As for that proposition about Mary— 





There, gentlemen, now you begin to talk !—Eb. 
Bigger Calves in Wood County. 

I see an item in the Ohio Cultivator of Nov. 
Ist, from friend Larimore of Knox Co., about Big 
Calves. After giving weight and age, he winds | 
up by saying, if any one can beat that, he would 
like to hear from him; so I thought I would just 
let him hear from me. I purchased a calf of 
Judge Brown of Wyandot Co., and at 5 months 
and 18 days old, we drove him 25 miles without’ 


why she is the little Yankee girl that keeps the ac- 
|counts and wiites all the subscribers’ names in the 


mail books, besides writing her own name in their 
hearts: that’s who CuLtivator Mary is. But to 
any longing bachelor, we say, beware ! just back of 
my desk hang a pair of six shooters, a musketoon, 
and two swords, to pop over any ardent wight who 
attempts to entice this Yankee girl to “ change her 
situation.” —Eb. 
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__ The Editor's Table 


THe Annuat Meetinc.—We hope to see every 
County Agricultural Society represented in the An-| 


nual Convention, to be held in this city on the 9th | 
| 











inst., and we hope the Delegates will come prepared | 
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vul. for 1857 bound to match our present sets, by the 
20th of Dec., and the whole set from 1845 to 1857 
inclusive, (except 1849,) will be sold for $5.50, and 
any Farmers’ Society that will send a club of 9, with 
&6, for the Ohio Cultivator for 1858, shall have the 
full set as above for $5. 


Cuines—E Sucar Cane.—We get a good many 


| items of information from our correspondents about 


their experiments with the Sorghum, all of which go 
to show how fertile our farmers are of invention, and 
how much can be accomplished, even at great disad- 
vantage, when there is a determination to succeed. 
Much of the early teachings of the books and papers 
was crude and faulty, and now we want an entire 
new book on the subject, got up intelligently and de- 
liberately, which has not yet been done ; as most of 
the books and essays that have been published on 


to spend the time profitably. The sessions usually | this subject, were written hastily, and from only par- 


continue two days, but early the second day, many 
Delegates begin to get uneasy to go home, and 
are in a poor state of mind to deliberate upon import- 
ant questions. 
will come prepared to stay a week, if necessary ; at 
least, that they will not get fidgety until after the 


We hope the Delegates, this year, | 


tial observation, to meet an immediate demand. We 
wish every book on this subject, yet published, was 
burnt up, root and branch, and that some patient, 
working scholar would get up a cheap and reliable 
manual for the million, which need not cost over 25 
cents, in strong binding. When the season returns 


close of the second day. If the Convention should| f°? Planting and working the next crop, we shall 


spend more labor upon perfecting our system of soci- 
ties, fairs, and discuss matters of home improvement, 


their time would be more effectually put in, than in| 


give the substance of what has been learned by ex- 
perience and observation. 


Hotp your Horses !—At the late sales in the 


the usual way of cutting out work for the Legislature, | Eastern Horse Markets, prices have been much lower 


which the Legislature rarely pays any attention to. | than for many years. 


This looks discouraging, but it 


We commend the communication on this subject, of | is one of those looks that are very deceiving. The 


the Member from Maplewood. 

We hope the Delegates from such Societies as 
have awarded the Ohio Cultivator for premiums, will 
bring in the lists and the—oTHER THING. 


Farmers’ Soctat Ciuss.—Now in this season of 
long evenings, we want to stir up the farmers to 
form neighborhood societies, to meet once a week 
and talk over farming matters. Lay the foundation 
of an agricultural library, by each putting in such books 
as they have, that they are willing to have their 
neighbors read, and by making up a sum for the pur- 
chase of new books. Subscribe liberally for agri- 
cultural papers to read at home. At the meetings, 
the time may be spent in conversational discussion 
of topics agreed upon beforehand, so that the mem- 
bers will be prepared to speak from thought and 
study. Essays can also be read by such as prefer to 
write out their thoughts more carefully. At the 


meetings, in business hours, the conversation should | 


be held strictly to the business in hand, and not left 
to ramble upon all subjects, as the weather, news, 
politics, gossip, etc. 

As a basis for a library, there is nothing so good 
and cheap as a set of bound vols. of the Oxn1o CuL- 
TIvaToR, containing the record of progress and prac- 
tice for the last thirteen years. We shall have the 





reason is, that many persons about the cities, during 

the late full blossom times, have been indulging in 
‘horse flesh, who had little use for such an article, 
and now they cannot afford to keep up the luxury, 
the stock is thrown into the market to be sold for 
| what it will fetch, which is very little indeed. We 
| say, these forced sales are no criterion of the pro- 
spective value of horses; on the contrary, it would 
pay to buy up good horses in New York City market, 
and bring them West to winter ; for as sure as you 
are alive, horses will be in demand next Spring.— 
The Government has a nice little job on its hands, 
to run down the belligerent red devils all the way 
from Missouri to the Nevada, including the instigating 
white devils of Salt Lake and Carson Valley. Save 
all your fodder, and make the most of it, and don’t 
fool away the best horses at present prices. If we 
should lead the Buckeye Rangers over the Plains, 
next Summer, we want the right kind of nags under 
them. Hold your Horses, boys ! 


Tue Ark and Odd Fellows’ Monthly Magazine.— 
Bro. Grand Secretary Quarter Master General GLENN 
is still at the helm of the good old Ark, ready for the 
cruise of 1858. There is no danger that the Ark 
will stick in the mud, while it has such a Commodore. 
$l ayear. Address ALex. E. GLexn, Columbus, O. 
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Keeping Colts in Winter. 


It is a nice business to raise a colt right. A great 
many promising animals are so handled, or rather 
shirked off, during the first years of their lives, that 
they never come to be what they would with proper 
handling. To keep colts right, they must be so pro- 
vided for that they will grow right straight along. 
If they get a set-back in the winter, it is fatal to 
their proper development, and if a colt is obliged to 
lean against the fence, in the spring, with his lousy 
coat turned towards his head, it is an affidavit of bad 
keeping, that will out-swear any protestations of 
“plenty to eat, and well cared for,” that any mistaken 
farmer can urge in palliation of his neglect. 

In winter, colts want a dry, sheltered yard, well 
stocked with straw ricks, fixed up on rails like an X, 
across a firm bearing beam. These will afford both 
fodder and shelter. The yard should be well encir- 
cled by open sheds, and kept clear of rampant steers, 
and all other hooking cattle. It is well enough to 
handle the colts in day time, and keep the hair 
straight and clean, but they should sleep at will du- 
ring the nights, and not be hitched up by a halter, or 
shut in a narrow stall. 

For feed, the colts should have what hay they will 
eat up clean, and the hay should be of good quality— 
none of your rain-soaked and mow-burnt stuff, not fit 
for bedding. We abominate bad hay, and have 
wished, that just for experiment, some of our slovenly 
farmers were transmogrified like an old fellow we 
read uf, who was made to eat grass like an ox, till he 
learned some good horse sense. Besides the hay at 
regular hours, and the straw they pick up between 
times, the colts should have a feed of chopped grain, 
or other mill stuff, or oats, every day, a bite of carrots 
now and then, a lick of salt, with a dust of clean 
wood-ashes in it occasionally, and a regular access to 
pure water for drink. All this is provision and care 
well laid out, and that will pay, if the colts themselves 
are worth reising at all. 


—_— 


HeENs IN Winter. —If you want the hens to lay 
eggs during the winter, give them chopped fresh meat 
and green vegetables, such as raw onions and pep- 
pers, boiled potatoes, cabbage, etc., water to drink, 
and a bed of sand gravel ‘to scratch among. Burnt 
bones, broken fine, should be strewed over their 
gravel bed. The roosting places should be well pro- 
tected from wind and storm. Do not let them roost 
on the trees in winter. Hens lay all the better with- 
out the company of roosters. 

Some Cueese.—A big drayman came puffing into 





our Den, trundling a cheese as large as a cart wheel | 
| published. 
sent all the way from Mesopotamia, up in the north | 


and thick in proportion, and better than it is thick ! 


of Old Trumbull. It’s no use talking! Such a 


cheese as Mrs. Laird makes, is scarce on Editor’s 
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up in Meniiites to send it. God keep him, as 
He has these eighty years and more. 
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Pomological Meeting. 
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The Committee of the Ohio Pomological Society 
will meet at Columbus, on Tuesday, 8th inst., and 
continue in session for several days, for the purpose 
of examining winter fruits, and preparing matter for 
a report to be published. (See the “ Circular to 
Fruit Growers,” in last number of the Cultivator.) 
Packages of fruit and communications are solicited 
from fruit growers in different parts of Ohio, and from 
other States,—they can be forwarded by the dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, which meets on the 9th, or by ex- 
press, to the care of M. 8B. Batenam, Sec’y. 

The Pomological Committee consists of A. H. 
Ernst, Cincinnati, Pres’t ; Dr. E. Taylor, Cleveland ; 
J. R. Miller, Clark Co. ; M. B. Bateham, Columbus ; 
D. C. Richmond, Erie Co. ; Jas. Edgerton, Belmont 
Co. ; S. B. Marshall, Stark Co. 


ae 

“Tue RuraL ANNUAL aNnD Horticutturat Dt- 
RECTORY FOR 1858.”—This is the title of an excel- 
lent little volume issued from the office of the Gen- 
esee Farmer, near the close of each year, JosEPH 
Harris, Editor, Rochester. The one before us con- 
tains a vast amount of valuable and interesting mat- 
ter, for so small a space—an Essay on “ Manures for, 
the Orchard and Garden,” [worth double the cost of 
the book] ; “ Garden Furniture,” Illustrated ; “ Prof- 
itable Fruit Culture,” [good and true] ; “ Birds Use- 
ful and Injurious,” with nice pictures to match ; 
“ Cultivation of Grapes,” “ Rural Architecture,” etc., 
etc., together with a List of Nurserymen and Agri- 
cultural Implement Makers in the United States and 
Canada. Price 25 cts. ; $2 per dozen copies. 

AnoTHER Dark Lantern.—* Prof. Comstock of 
Mabbettsville, N. Y.”—so he writes it—having wait- 
ed twenty years for an ungrateful people to give him 
a hundred thousand dollars, to disclose the mysteries 
of terra culture, has finally gone where the devils did 
when they left the possessed among the tombs, viz : 
into the swine ; and now he proposes to Disclose a 
Disclosure upon hog cholera. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars is about the figure he sets upon this mystery. 
Individual rights, $5 each. 

If the animals should behave on this occasion as 
they did in the first instance, and carry the Professor 
along with them, the world would be rid of a very 
great bo(a)re. 

Tue New Descriptive CaTatocue of the Colum- 
bus Nursery, promised for this fall, has not yet been 
It will be issued about the Ist of Janu- 
ary, and copies sent to all applicants. Subscribers 
to the Cultivator, on signifying that desire when re- 


|newing their subscriptions, will have the -catalogue 


tables, and such a good old father as this editor has| sent to them. 
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Winter Management of Bees. 


The most critical time of the year to manage 
bees, is the winter season, especially weak fami- 
lies, with a scanty supply of honey. The differ- 
ent ways of wintering bees are numerous. Some 
apiarians recommend that at the commencement 
of cold weather, about the first of December, to 


remove all the hives to a winter bee house, made | 


expressly for the purpose. Such a_ building 


should be warm, and at the same time be perfectly | 


dark and well ventilated. If made somewhat 


after the manner of building ice houses, with a| 


filling in, some six or eight inches in the walls, 
with saw-dust, tan-bark or hay, then have an 
opening in the apex of the roof, to let off the foul 
air, and a small entrance at the bottom of the 
door, to admit pure air, bees will winter securely 
in such buildings. 

Mr. Quimby’s plan is to turn the hives bottom 
up in tiers. He places strips of boards one to 


three inches wide across the open tops of the | 
hives, when reversed in position, and then places | 
one tier upon another, till he reaches the roof of| 
the building. This is no new idea. The plan is| 


a good one, if the winters were uniformly cold ; 
but when a thaw occurs, with mild south wind, 
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| will answer the required purpose, if the soil be 
dry, and if a quantity of good straw be placed 
‘around the hives, reaching to the surface of the 
ground, through which the air can circulate. The 
hives, on this plan, should not be buried above 
ithe tops. 


| Wintering bees in cellars is only advisable 


| when the cellars are very dry and airy, and when 
jone has but a few families to care for. Large 
japiaries should be provided for by some plan that 
ja few days of warm winter weather will not af- 
‘fect. If you have weak families that must be fed 
during the winter, by turning the hives over, and 
placing a cotton cloth on the top, to keep the bees 
from running out, you can at any time raise the 
cloth and place a piece of honey in the comb upon 
the combs of the hive, where the bees are gath- 
ered, and they will at once secure its contents.— 
We now refer to hives that are but partly filled 
with combs. If your hive is full of combs, a box 
should be made open at both ends, to fit the top 
of the inverted hive, and over this box lay your 
‘cotton cloth. Bees thus fed should either be win- 
tered in a bee house, as above described, or in a 
dry cellar. The evening is the best time to feed 
| bees on this plan—by candle light—as the nature 
of the insect is to be quiet during the night, and 
after being fed, they become composed before 
morning, and remain quiet during the day time. 
But if fed in the morning, they will be apt to be 
running about, trying to escape all day, even if in 
total darkness, and as night approaches, they be- 
come quiet again. Twice a week are often 
\enough to feed weak families, giving them at least 


} 





the bees become restless, leave their hives in|a half a pound of honey at a time, as bees con- 
great numbers, and crawl to the door, where some |sume double the food, when kept in such a rest- 
ray of light will always be found, and there per-|less state, as when they remain undisturbed du- 
ish in great numbers. We have obviated this | ring the winter. 

difficulty, by tying cheap cotton cloth over each| Our remarks thus far are calculated for cold 
hive, on placing them in the bee house, and leav-| climates, such as we have in New England, New 
ing the cloth on till the bees are returned to their | York, and all States in the same latitude. Furth- 
stands in the spring. The hives are turned over|er south, where the winters are mild, other sys- 
to allow the impure air to escape; yet they would items should be adopted. Indeed, no extra care 
winter, perhaps, quite as well, if allowed to stand jis necessary at all, south of Virginia in ordinary 
in their natural position, with the hives raised a| winters, and the bees may be left upon their sum- 
little off the floor boards. mer stands. 

When the winters are long, and the ground in-| Some people have attempted to winter bees in 
variably covered with snow, as in Central New|a dark room, over some room in which a fire is 
York, during the winter months, it is a good plan | kept. This is ruinous management, as bees re- 
to bury the hives in snow. We have done it| quire pure air, and that which has not been heat- 
many times, and always with success. We first|ed by a stove. During .very cold weather, bees 
lay down a wide board to set the hives on, then | will not be injured in such places; but when the 
raise each hive about an inch, by placing blocks| weather changes and becomes mild, they are so 
of wood at the corners, then we take a wooden | restless that many of them die in endeavoring to 
snow shovel, and bank up the snow around the | get out, and if they can leave their hives, many 
hives as high as we can. If they are covered en-|of them are sure to do so, never to return. 
tirely, so much the better. When a thaw comes,| Another plan is, to leave the bees in their sum- 
we again bank up on the return of cold weather, mer position, and set each hive into a rough box, 
or at once, if snow can be found handy. The|open at each end, as an outer protection. The 
warmth of the bees will always cause the snow to|hives should, in such cases, be raised about an 
melt next adjoining the hives, so as to admit air,|inch from their stand, and a passage way should 
and it is impossible to suffocate bees, when thus|be cut in the outer box, to allow the bees to go 
covered ; and weak families winter better on this|in and out. If such boxes are made large enough 
plan than any other that we ever tried. 'to admit of stuffing in a little hay between the 

The plan of burying tke bees in the ground/hives and outer box, the plan would be preferable 
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to making the boxes to fit closely to the hives.— 
The raising of the hives an inch will give all the 
ventilation that the bees require, and as the frost 
will not accumulate in hives thus managed, no 
upper air holes are required for ventilation.— 
Some bee keepers bore holes in their hives near 
the tops of them, and think that they are indis- 
pensable. Such air holes do very well, when the 
hives are full of bees, but they are of no use at 
all when the bees are so managed as to prevent 
the gathering of frost in the hives. 

When bees die in the winter, with a plenty of 
honey in their hives, it is always in consequence 
of the weather being so severe as to prevent the 
bees from removing from one location to another, 
to obtain their food. A few days of cold weather 
never injures bees, if mild weather follows; but 
when the thermometer ranges at zero, down to 30 
degrees below, for 20 or 30 days in succession, 


but very few hives of bees can exist, unless very| 


populous, and have an abundance of honey, or if 
the families are weak, protected in some manner, 
as above set forth—['T. B. Miner. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Raising Fruit Trees from Seed. 


Epitor Onro CritivaTor :—Will you please 
give us a small chapter on the preparation and 
planting of peach and apple seeds, so as to have 
them “come up” next spring? I wish to raise 
some seedlings on which to bud or graft, and I 
think a few hints on the subject may be useful to 
others who desire to start small nurseries for their 
own use. Which Fruit Book do you consider the 
best now in use ? E. R. Kevvar. 

Pleasantville, O. 

AnswER.—Peach stones are managed in several 
ways by nurserymen. The most common method is 
to mix. the stones with earth or sand, and place them 
in a shallow box, or spread upon the ground and 
slightly covered, where they will be kept moist but 
not soaking wet, and freeze thoroughly during the 
winter. Then when the spring opens, a majority of 
the stones will be found cracked, and beginning to 
grow. These should be planted immediately into 
nursery rows, say 4 feet apart, and 6 to 10 inches 
apart in the rows. The stones that do not crack of 
themselves may be cracked by hand, striking them 
on the edge with a hammer, while held on a wooden 
block, then the pits planted into rows, or first placed 
in a slight hot bed to sprout them, and afterwards 
plant in rows. When once the plants are started, 
they grow quite freely, and with fair culture will be 
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fit for budding in August or September, the same 
season. 


AppLe SeEvs may be planted in the fall, as soon as 
gathered, or any time before the ground freezes, but 
on clayey soils it is preferable to defer planting until 
spring ; in which case, the seeds should be mixed 
with sandy earth, and placed in a shallow box ina 
cool place, protected from mice and rats, and from 
excess of wet, but exposed to frost, until spring, then 
sow as early as possible, in good mellow soil, in rows 
of any convenient width apart, and the seeds not less 
than 2 inches apart in the rows, and covering them 
about two inches in depth. The plants will need 
the best of care, keeping the ground mellow and free 
from weeds, so as to secure a thrifty growth, then if 
the season proves favorable, they will be fit for root 
grafting the succeeding winter, or the best of them 
may be transplanted the following spring, and budded 
the ensuing summer. 

The best Fruit Book for giving instruction in re- 
gard to the propagation and management of fruit 
trees, is “ Barry’s Fruit Garden.” 
at most bookstores, price $1.25. 


It can be found 
The best work on 
the varieties of fruits, or manual of pomology, is the 
new edition of “Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America,” just published by Wiley & Halsted, New 


York, price $1.50. M. B. B. 





a 


Rust on Apple Leaves. ° 


Ep. O. Curt. :—For several years the Pryor’s 
Red Apples have become almost worthless in 
some localities, from a disease which has affected 
the leaves of the trees. The other portions of 
the trees appear to be perfectly healthy, but early 
in the spring a sort of fungus grows on the leaves, 
and before the close of the summer the foliage is 
all stripped off, and the trees in a dying condition. 
I have seen no mention of it in agricultural jour- 
nals, and should be thankful for any information 
which may be given on the subject. 
one of the leaves for your inspection. 

E. S. Crosier. 

Laconia, Harrison Co., Ind. 


I enclose 


Remarks.—The disease above referred to has sev- 
eral times been described in our columns. See es- 
pecially two communications on the subject, by H. 
N. Gillett, in Vol. XI, (1855,) pp. 211 and 267.— 
From these it will be seen that this leaf rust has at 
times for several years past been quite destructive to 
the apple crop in some localities in Southern Ohio. 
It does not seem to be confined to any particular va- 
rieties of apples, though some kinds appear to be 
more subject to the disease than others. 

Nothing at all conclusive as yet seems to be known 
respecting the cause of the malady, and hence it is 
desirable that careful observations should be made, 
with a view to gaining light on this point. The dis- 
ease is undoubtedly a fungus, (like the rust on wheat,) 
and probably is induced by atmospheric causes, as 
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excessive heat and moisture, with a lack of free cir-|“ first,” “ second” and “ third rate ;” and those who 
culation of air. Hence it will probably be found that ‘are guided by this classification, (as many will be,) 
orchards in valleys and sheltered locations are more|in making their selections of fruits for planting in 
subject to the disease than those which are elevated | the West, will be very apt to be misled. In proof of 
and exposed to the winds. B. | this, we assert that in making a selection of apples 
Sennett eaihin ames Frait Trees.” for an orchard in Central or Southern Ohio, we 
; ty * | would sooner choose an assortment of 15 or 20 vari- 

New Enpition, Revisep anp CorRECTED BY CHARLEs | eties from those placed in the second class, than a like 
Downine. number from the first class. Indeed, we are at a loss 

ee Downing’s popular work on |to perceive by what rule such well known and ap- 
proved apples as Benoni, Early Strawberry, Holland 

Pippin, Cooper, Domine, White Pippin, Paradise 
inter Sweet, Smith’s Cider, etc., are consigned to 





Fruits, has long been a desideratum, in consequence | 
of the great progress which has been made in fruit | 


culture in this country during the past twelve years. | ; i 
han ty wen: enmenniek: & tow weeds tee that | “he second class, while such comparatively new and 
Charles Downing was engaged in the preparation of | untried kinds oo aie Evening ates Fulton, 
a revised edition, it was hailed by nurserymen and| Hall, rn Long Stem, Magnum, Richard’s — 
pomologists as an assurance that the task would be. Wood’s Sweet, etc., are ranked as first, _ well 
well performed. The work has been issued in good known, of excellent quality and good habits gener- 
” 
style, by Wiley & Halsted, New York, and from an| ally. ’ 
a | But this only demonstrates, what has often been 


examination of its contents, I am persuaded that its | : 
; ; ; a asserted, that no one book on fruits can serve prop- 
merits will be found fully equal to the high anticipa-| 


tions that had been formed respecting it. Mr. D.| erly for all sections of our widely extended country ; 
}and while we hail the present work as the best 
has long been known as one of the most thorough 


| 


and accurate pomologists in this country, and those | American Fruit Book extant, we still feel that a sim- 


who are acquainted with the facts, are aware that he ilar mg a - ae ——- _— hs on 
has devoted a vast amount of labor and research ces nw = y ro a ne oon ao . a a 
this work, with a determination to make it the most | me mateo. hese ” _ _— . — should be 
complete and reliable manual of pomology that has attempted, arin our pire pares — neoded os 
yet appeared in this country. experiment and observation, especially in the newer 
This edition is about one-fifth larger size than the States, before _— reliable deductions can Se venehen 
original book, and as an evidence of the amount of|'™ regard to general fruit culture in the West. In 
labor bestowed upon it, as well as its greater con- = cna agp ga ae —— me 
ciseness, it need only be stated that while the former se =p energie se Pr mca a 
edition gave descriptions of less than 200 apples,| D an a i alee iain ible 
this gives over 600, and the number of pears is in-| “¥ ; h — k _ Pri 50. " ‘ 
creased from 230 to 560,etc. As far as we ma the book stores. Price $1.50. —— 








judge, also, the names and descriptions of the fruits : 
J ; se P | To PRESERVE Fruit TrREs FROM RABBITS. 
are given with remarkable accuracy—though some | i ‘ 

;, : |—Is there any composition that can be applied to 
typographical errors are observable, which should| _ frui t tl f ep 
ice, iT | young fruit trees, to protect them from the ravages 
ris pagent ; sc ; lof Rabbits, easier than wrapping with cloth or 

The arrangement or classification of the fruits has ‘straw ? P. J. R., ZU. 

p 1 > ins ase 
been c ang d, and instead of serge pecans a Answer.—It would be easy to find a composition 
winter varieties giv r Pe , , : 

Sangalo <b a yore a fo ae ee ee | that would be offensive to rabbits (and mice,) but the 
classes, according to the quality or character of the| ,. iat a 

> difficulty is, any such application is liable to be‘washed 
fruits. Thus, of apples, we have, Ist, “ those well] ff by the firs : ae 
. # sactiltices sittin slim cidade | off by the first heavy rain, unless it is of an unctuous 
nown, coe - , : : wi ciel tia 
—= ww good “Habit gener~) or adhesive nature, in which case it will injure the 


ally ;” 2d, “ those generally of ‘ very good’ quality,| to0. by stopping the pores of the bark. Still, there 


‘ thi | 
many of which, however, are Sow posiphneremaeaie oe is room for experiment in this direction. Perhaps a 
may, on further trial, rank as ‘ best,’ while others) decoction of quassia, or some other intensely bitter 
may not prove worthy of this class ;” and 3d, “ those| or offensive liquid can be found, which will have a 
superseded by better sorts, 


yet many of them have| lasting effect on the bark, and not injure the trees. 


qualities to are tk gprs rere one for The greatest injuries done by rabbits and mice are in 
a A enpesend "" m4 ee fault that 'S| nurseries, where the trees are too small and numer- 
ikely to be found with the book, grows out of this| 45 fop any such remedy to be practised. B. 


method of classification, and especially its want of 
adaptation to the Western country. Although id Loss or Fruit Trees.—I purchased last 
exactly so intended by the author, the public gener-| spring of the — Nurseries, 48 apple and 14 pear 
ally will regard his three classes as meaning simply| trees: they were three weeks out of the ground. 
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I planted them with great care, but some never 


started, and of those which started and looked 
well for a time, only 4 apple trees and 13 pears 
lived through the season. Can you tell the rea- 
son? J. P. BR. 
Their being “ three weeks out of the ground,” un- 
less very well packed, is sufficient reason for not liv- 
ing ; or possibly the trees were damaged before be- 
ing sent, by the winter or other cause ; and this 
might not prevent their seeming to start well in the 
Spring, as young trees will often do thus when com- 
pletely ruined by the winter. B. 


—— dome 8 


DEPARTMENT OF ennnanenlEen few pages de- 
voted to Miscellany, we have held subordinate to the 














Miscellany, 





main design of the Cultivator, but in looking over | 


this department for the past few years, we feel like 
congratulating ourself and our readers, on the many 
good things it has contained. Really it has been 
like a snug back parlor, where choice and congenial 
spirits meet to commune of the highest capabilities 
of our better natures. This cozy nook has been the 
trysting place of some of the noblest souls of the 
jand. They have come, not in the flaunting robes 
of fashion, or the insipid sighing of sickly sentiment- 
alism, but in the pure, earnest and beautiful vest- 
ments of truth—living truth, that can reach the du- 
ties, and minister to the best feelings of humanity 
This is as we desire to have it. Give us your best 
thoughts, and they shall go like angels of blessing, 
to fold their peaceful wings under many a happy 
roof tree, from the shores of the Atlantic to the low- 
er Valleys of the Columbia, and the San Joaquin. 
ee 


Evening Mosecntiens for the Old Folks. 


The long evenings of winter have come again, 
and the young people are doubtless already plan- 
ning their occupations and recreations, their stud- 
ies to be pursued by the fireside, their singing 
schools, their quilting, paring or husking bees, 
and other social gatherings, with the games, cha- 
rades, ete., to be practised in preparation, and 
perhaps their Lyceums, which, as combining re- 
creation with mental improvement, is an espe- 
cially praiseworthy occupation. 

But what plans are the farmer and his wife 

making—how will the middle-aged and those ad- 
vanced in life, spend their evenings? Will the 
farmer read and doze away all the long evenings, 
while his wife rattles the knitting needles, or 
works away at the basket of mending, with silence 
around, and torpor brooding over their minds ? 

This should not be. The farmers and their 
wives need recreation as much as the young peo- 
ple, and they have, or should have, as much time. 
They want, too, recreation that shall be of a some 


| ilies, 


hoods that do not contain some good writers. 


‘and pleasure to all. 
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what substantial character—something that will 
arouse and stimulate the mind. It is a very great 
mistake that when we have ceased to attend 
school, our education is complete; or that, be- 
cause we are married, there is no further occasion 
to grow in knowledge. There should be no such 
limit, but as long as there is capacity for improve- 
ment, or opportunity by mingling with younger 
persons, or those of our own age, to impart in- 
struction, or benefit others by our example, so 
long we should lay our plans for disciplining and 
storing our minds still farther ; and because early 
opportunities were deficient or poorly improved, 
is no reason for saying, I can get no good at this 
late hour, but should rather be incentives to in- 
creased diligence, not perhaps in studying the 
text books of our children, but by well selected 
reading, by social conversation upon such reading, 
and in other equally valuable ways to cultivate 
the soil of the mind. 

Literary Clubs or Lyceums among the married 
people have often been formed, and even among 
comparatively uneducated farmers and their fam- 
have proved not only extremely interesting, 
but profitable. There are few if any neighbor- 
Let 
all be encouraged to try; and what with remin- 
iscences of olden times, the experiences of later 
life, thoughts and reflections on any and all sub- 


jects, an interesting variety would easily be made, 


by giving two or three weeks’ notice to each per- 
son appointed. Let addresses be made, too, by 
any who are competent, and on any subject of in- 
terest. These, with debates on various subjects, 
and a little well selected reading, social conversa- 
tion, and if desired, some simple refreshment, as 
cake or pie, fruits and nuts, to close the evening, 
we are sure will be satisfactory, and that if such 
a club be formed, and the experiment tried, it will 
not willingly be given up. We like the plan of 
having old and young men and women unite in 
these Clubs or Lyceums. 

Cultivate neighborhood socialities—a feeling of 
brotherly and sisterly love to all. Let visits be 
interchanged frequently during these long even- 
ings, and this too will be found profitable. Let a 
little money be judiciously spent in well selected 
books and periodicals, to be read aloud in the 
evenings, for the pleasure and instruction of old 
and young, and many other ways can be devised 
to render the long evenings a source of both profit 
J. C. B. 
re epliiliiipcaitiina 

An Ampitious Hen.—Krautsalaat’s wife has 
a great fancy for country life, and insists on keep- 
ing a hen in the back yard, as Hood says, “to 
furnish milk, butter and eggs” for the family — 
The other day she came to Krausalaat in great 
trepidation. “ My dear,” said she, “the hen has 
commenced to set. I seek the eggs away from 
her, and she is setting now in one corner "of the 
coal bin, on an old ax-head !” “ Well, my dear,” 
responded Krautsalaat, in his subdued, oilous 
way, “ifthe hen is sitting upon an old ax-head, 


-'it seems quite likely that she may hatch it !” 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mrs. Gage Visits Dr. Miesse, 
And finds a Den full of queer and beautiful things. 





I spent a day in Greenville, Darke Co., Ohio, 
not long since, and while going about the town to 
see what I could see, with my excellent hostess, 
Mrs. VanMeter, she invited me to call with her 
at the residence of Dr. Miesse, saying she thought 
I would find there something to interest me. We 
were met at the door by his pleasant lady, who 
ushered us into the parlor, where the Dr. was 
reading his paper, and an introduction at once put 
us at ease with the learned gentleman, who has 
great celebrity as a surgeon and physician. 

The parlor was a perfect museum. On a table 
in the centre, in a glass globe, half filled with 
gravel and sand, and full to the top of clear wa- 
ter, floated two goldfish, while pretty little min- 
nows from a neighboring brook darted swiftly to 
and fro, as if not at all disturbed by their aristo- 
cratic neighbors. Four bird cages in the room, 
the occupants of which made the air vocal with 
The walls were hung, till scarce a space 
could be found for a portrait, with natural curios- 
ities. "The enormous horns of an elk supported 
many beautiful things from the field and wood— 
bird’s eggs, fish, serpents, stuffed birds, flowers 
and leaves. Large cases of minerals, shells, 
stones and petrifactions. Every thing curious, 
singular or beautiful that could be obtained, was 
there to be found—paintings, heir looms, speci- 
mens of handiwork, and ornaments. The Indian 
curiosities were very numerous and interesting. 
I also noticed a large frame, upon which were ar- 
ranged in rows the native nuts of our State, mak- 
ing a very pretty ornament. I could take only a 
glance, but there was enough to engross a think- 
ing mind for hours, aye, even days. 

His office was a perfect jam—a museum of 
queer things mingled together most incongruously. 
Skeletons with outstretched arms and legs guard- 
ed the doorway, while wax and porcelain figures 
laughed on shelves, or peered out of corners.— 
Bottled snakes and cancers thronged recesses, 
amputated limbs hung upon walls, to keep the re- 
cord of the Doctor’s professional labors. It was 
marvelous how so much could be gathered and 
arranged in so small a space. 

We returned to the parlor, and seeing both me- 


song. 
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|who have charge of its arrangements, and I have 
often thought, there was more revealed in a log 
cabin parlor, with its string of bird’s eggs around 
the looking glass, or its wreath of hops across the 
mantle, its boquets of wild flowers, or its winter 
collection of dried berries and leaves, than in 
many a gorgeous parlor where wealth has strewn 
its trophies, in glittering vases and dazzling chan- 
deliers. 

Our woods and hills and vales, brook sides and 
river beds, are full of beauty, which need but the 
gathering, to give a new interest to our homes. 
Such things elicit inquiry, and become thought- 


‘seeds planted in the hearts of our children and 


our friends. Had the Doctor’s house been full of 
costly furniture, rich carpets, and brilliant with 
cut glass, China and silver plate, my friend would 
not have thought of introducing me to them. 
But this cabinet of curiosities was not too sacred 
tor a stranger’s eyes, and without money or price, 
/we received an hour’s intense interest, much use- 
ful information, a treat of music, and a very plea- 
|sant social interview, all growing out of this care- 
'ful gathering together of common and uncommon 
| things. 

| How I wish our people would spend more for 
‘pictures and statuary, less for carpets and cur- 
/tains, more for music and painting, less for bon- 
nets and flounces. But I fear they will not, till 
another panic or two has taught them, by experi- 
ence, that all these things are vanity. We are a 
restless, migratory race, and I can think of no 
better way to fasten us down, than to anchor our 
hearts among trees, shrubs and flowers of our own 
‘raising, and to make the home so beautiful, with 
|our own cares and labors, that it shall become sa- 
cred by our endeavors, not only to us but to our 
‘children and children’s children, to the third and 
fourth generations. F. D. GaGe. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov., 1857. 
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Something to Feel Glad About, 


Sitting in our sanctum (says the editor of the 
Leavenworth Times) now some years past, on a 
cold and blustering autumn day, we were attract- 
jed by the entrance of a bright-eyed, thoughtful 
little boy, but thinly clad, who told the old city 
story of “no father—family sick—out of employ- 
ment,” ete. We were at first disposed to express 





lodeon and piano open, we asked for some music, | a mock sympathy, and say we could do nothing, 
when the Dr. referred us to his daughters, who| but the boy’s large eyes were so swimming with 
he informed us were busy in the kitchen, making | tears, and he so trembled from head to foot, while 
krout. They were called, and with cold, red fin-|his conduct and demeanor bore such an impress 
gers, right from their hard labor, seated them-| of truthfulness and sincerity, that we could not 
selves, and sung and played well on both instru- | find it in our heart to speak harshly, and finally 
ments. We found them intelligent, accomplished | dismissed him with quite a handsome little sum, 
and useful. I have seldom spent a more interest-| contributed in the main by our printers—who, by 


ing hour, and left, thinking how easy a home 
might be adorned and made a means of amuse- 
ment and interest, if the family would one and 


the way, are proverbial, the world over, for their 
generosity. The next evening we were some- 
what surprised to find the little fellow once again 





all group together, as they found them, the cu- | hanging diffidently about our office door. This 
rious and the beautiful, that are capable of pres-|time, however, his eyes were bright with happi- 
ervation, that falls daily in their way. The or-|ness, and a sweet smile played over and lit up 
naments of a room shows the character of those'his handsome features. We asked him to come 
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in, but he merely stepped forward timidly, so as| For the Ohio Cultivator. 
to catch our ear, earnestly though stutteringly In the Distance! 
whispered, “ Mamma prayed for you last night,” 
and then disappeared as noiselessly as he had Sn this lonely voeun Tu cltting 
come. Where I eat one vear ago— 

Thank God, thought we, for that mother’s| Sitting by this western window, 
prayer! and though years have passed since then | While the curtains, white as snow, 
—though we have bustled through noisy inci-| Half conceal my drooping figure 
dents and mingled in life’s struggles, as we are all | erterah ais, nse ne tr 


z : | As I lean upon the casement, 
forced to do—a remembrance of that “ Mamma! 


. } Out into the autumn night. 

prayed for you” still sounds as grateful and as 

sweet as when it first fell from the lips of that in- All is silent, save the flicker 

nocent boy. Of the tiny taper’s glow, 

Making shadows on the carpet, 
Ever restless, to and fro. 
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Great high bed, with snowy cover, 





Wives should be Better than their J And a aoe rocking chair, 
tvery object round about me 
Husbands, Wears a prim and ghostly air! 
“ Don’t say so, even if you will think sg said Memories with white feet are treading 
+ . } n the chambers o hea 
a young married lady, lately, while we were talk- r- ae roe — : aa 
. . . 7 . . jAsten! are they hums or fe ‘ 
ing together of the duties of wives, and I persist- Rec eR a 


That 1 so unconscious start 


ed iu saying, Wives should be better than their | 
husbands. That at the end of ten years, if the 


If a hapiess insect murmurs 


Or a restless bird complains ? 


husband could not earnestly look in his wife’s pa- No! why fear I sound or shadow, 
, tient, cheerful face, and say, “As the choicest While my better self remains ! 


blessing of my life, I bless God that He gave you 
to me, for, through your influence, I am a better 
man,” then she had not been all that a wife 
should be. 


Rest is over all creation, 
Beautiful and soothing rest— 

Lifting from the weary bosom 
Every burden that oppressed ; 





Young wife! she had never thought of this be- But my nature craves no slumber, 
fore, and as the painful truth of another duty | Sak eng peaew Se enpreenns, > 
° ° . “a1 As I linger by this casement 
forced itself upon her mind, she flinched and} person ningun ognane, 
: ° ° P ° e Full of visions bright and blest. 
’ writhed like an impatient boy who was having a| 
1 thorn extracted from the tough thickness of his| Where the sun went down, in splendor, 
4 hard heel. My heart was pained for the young | Now I see a surging tide 
r wife, yet bounded with joy when she raised her Rolling nearer, fuller, broader, 
i bowed head from her hands, and, choking the | WE 0 grand, unceassions pride | 
t hack. said resolutel Where is all my boasted firmness, 
ears back, : 28 aly : , 
ears DAackK, S8¢é € y | Where the strength I cherished so? 
° . ‘ . 
“T must be more patient and gentle, if Charlie Helplessly I bend towards it, 
can ever say that of me; must be a better wife | But its silent, sullen flow, 


than I ever have been.” And then, half solilo-| 


7 . Scorns my mortal cry, and leaves me 
quising, she went on talking low: “I must be : . mer 


. ‘ rie Waiting, watching by the shore— 

e more particular about dressing neatly, like I did | Widhnnn ov ere qeuer 4 tenr-me 

a while he was a lover, and I must not scold Biddy | Safely these dark waters o'er. 

- or baby Ella, or that ugly habit will grow and| In the distance, through the darkness, 
1 fasten itself upon me, until I shall always wear a| ; ser a ee of es 

y scowl like that fretful Mrs. Smith, and I must be | " ‘Sasaasnayaie se 0 aa 
r- pleasant and cheerful, and interest myself in his | 

3 reading aloud, and do all I can to make him love) Nearer, nencer, I cam tence tt, 

Ls his home. Though the way be long and dark, 

h “Tf I have little troubles and vexations through | Almost hear the waters plashing 

le the day, when he comes home at night I won’t| re 
33 tell him about them, like I used to, and I will be| pyr se Pn tet Som adic 
ot pleased with all he does for me, and show grati-| @eties ete ennai billows 

ly tude for every little kindness he bestows upon | Satiiy, cusely to tho tent! 

n, me. | 

vy “ Dear Charlie! he is a love of a husband ; he} Blame me not, if in the morning, 

‘ir chose me among all others to walk by his side) apenas doeha-soambia 

e- through life. I ought to make his life-path all) parting cctshnya ora srarnsned 

in bright and beautiful, and not plant a thorn there-| ptt eet neanae 

lis in. How glad I shall be if, at the end of long) Sie the manta ef Ge Sanh 

vi- years of trial, I should hear him say, ‘ You have | For ere long the barque will reach me, 
up made me a better man,’—and, God helping me, I And the angel, whisper, ‘Come !” 
ne will hear it yet.” ROSELLA. CULTIVATOR Mary. 
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